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General Economic Feasibility of 
National Security Programs 


The following is a partial text of anNPA special staff report which was 
originally prepared by Gerhard Colm, NPA Chief Economist, and Manuel 
Helzner, NPA Associate Economist, about a year ago. Because of its 
relevancy to much of the present discussion of the size of a defense pro- 
gram needed to meet the Soviet challenge, the report was released at the 
end of last December. 

At the time of the release, NPA Chairman, H. Christian Sonne stated 
that: “The finding of the report that a substantial increase in defense 
spending can be afforded is even more apt today, when the economy is 
running below normal capacity, than it was last spring when the report 
was first prepared.” 


HEN THE PRESIDENT transmitted his budget for the 1958 
fiscal year to Congress, many voices said that the budget exceeded 
what could be spent without creating further inflationary pressure. 

This report states that additional defense expenditures are feasible 
without necessarily creating inflation if the increase in government 
spending is accompanied by other appropriate government measures 
and by a cooperative attitude on the part of business, labor, and the 
people in general. In analyzing how large a defense program we “can 
afford,” we pass no judgment on the question of what size defense 
program is needed. 

We assume that any substantial increase in defense spending will 
take place over about three years, from the decision to adopt additional 
programs to the peak in actual government expenditures. We further 
assume that with or without additional defense spending, high employ- 
ment will be maintained during the coming years. Finally we recognize 
that in a democracy, a large defense program can be effectively executed 
only if the people believe that it is essential. This study examines 


policies needed to maintain balanced growth with different-sized de- 
fense budgets. 
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Third Great Revolution 


@ “It took man roughly 475,000 
years to arrive at the Agricultural 
Revolution. . . . another 25,000 
years to come to the Industrial 
Revolution. We have arrived at the 
‘Space Age’ in a hundred and 
fifty years—and while we do not 
know where we go from here, we 
can be sure that we will go there 
fast. Our expectations of change, 
and the ability of our nervous sys- 
tems to withstand the shock of 
change, have been formed in the 
long experience of the race. And 
this experience, even in the nine- 
teenth century, has not prepared 
us for the pace of events that lie 
ahead. 

@ “... if the things we cherish 
from the past are not going to be 
carelessly destroyed, and if the best 
possibilities of the future are going 
to be realized, it seems probable 
that we shall have to have institu- 
tions that have been deliberately 
set up to exercise long-range social 
forethought.” 


From an article by Charles Frankel, “Third 
Great Revolution of Mankind,” in The New 
York Times Magazine, February 9, 1958. 
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National Security Expenditures Under Present 
Programs (Program A) 


In the $75 billion budget for the 1958 fiscal year, 
$43.3 billion are devoted to major national security 
programs. 

Productive capacity has been rising at an av- 
erage rate of around 31% percent per year. In the 
perspective of a growing economy, an increase 
in defense to $44 billion would account for about 
9.5 percent of a full employment GNP in 1960, con- 
trasted with 10 percent in 1956. Thus, these in- 
creased defense expenditures would not claim a 
larger portion of productive resources than at 
present. 


The Economic Impact of Additional National 
Security Programs (Programs B-D) 


Three hypothetical national defense programs 
will be considered: (1) a return to the 1953 level 
of Korean war expenditures (in 1956 prices) 
(Program B) ; (2) a moderate increase in defense 
expenditures above that level (Program C); (3) 
a rather steep rise in expenditures to a level 
slightly more than half of the peak level of World 
War II spending (measured in 1956 dollars— 
Program D). In each case, annual expenditures 
are expected to reach their peak by 1960. 


1. For Program B, expenditures rise $10 billion 
to a total of $54 billion by 1960. This program 
would approximate the 1952-53 dollar level of de- 
fense spending, and could provide for more ex- 
panded air defense and guided missiles forces, 
more rapid conversion to modernized armaments, 
and could permit increased preparedness to deter 
all-out war, as well as increased equipment for 
“brush fire” fighting. 

2. Program C assumes a $64 billion defense 
program—a $20 billion increase above the present 
program—an increase regarded as realistic prob- 
ably only upon the outbreak of localized hostili- 
ties. The program would expand the stepped-up 
emphasis on air power and guided missiles as- 
sumed in Program B, and permit a signficant in- 
crease in strength for all the other national de- 
fense forces and possibly for a comprehensive 
civil defense program, including industrial relo- 
cation. Program C also presumes that America 
would assume a greater responsibility for the pro- 
tection of allied countries. 

3. Program D envisages additional national 
security expenditures of $31 billion, by 1960, 
bringing aggregate defense spending to $75 bil- 
lion. Whether, short of an imminent threat of a 
major war, it is feasible to assume that the econ- 
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omy could absorb and respond to a three year 
increase in expenditures of this magnitude, is 
questionable. Program D might indicate the limits 
of feasibility of sustainable partial mobilization 
programs. 


Table |. Major National Security Expenditures—Cal- 
endar Years 1956 and 1960 (Billions of 1956 
dollars) 


1956 1960 
Program A (Present program) 42.0 44.0 


Additional expenditure 


programs 

Program B 10.0 
Program C 20.0 
Program D 31.0 
Aggregate expenditures 

Program B 54.0 
Program C 64.0 
Program D 75.0 


General Considerations 


With substantially rising defense programs, 
the full employment production potential would 
increase (measured in constant dollars). The 
larger GNP potential associated with substantially 


rising government programs could be explained 
by: 


1. Unemployment falling below the 4 percent 
level assumed for the usual full employment pro- 
jection ; 


2. Additional workers attracted into the labor 
force; 
3. Longer hours of work; 


4. A change in the “product mix” which raises 
productivity rates as production shifts to the 
higher output-per-manhour armaments industries. 


Table Il. GNP—1956 and 1960 With Various Levels 
of National Security Expenditures 


1956 1960 
Pro- Pro- Pro- Pro- 
gram gram gram_~ gram 
A B C D 
Total $412.4 | $470.0 $470.0 $482.0 $492.0 


An evaluation of the additional defense pro- 
grams must consider the extent to which sufficient 
resources remain available to satisfy growing con- 
sumer demand, business investment, and essential 
nondefense government activities. 

Additional outlays for defense are likely to re- 
quire additional investment and expansion of pro- 
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ductive facilities by some private businesses. De- 
fense programs are heavily dependent upon the 
productive capacity of such industries as: aircraft 
and electronics, shipbuilding and atomic energy. 
Moreover, the additional demand imposed on de- 
fense-related industries is transmitted back in the 
form of basic requirements for steel and other 
structural metals, machinery, petroleum products, 
etc. Unless unused excess capacity exists in these 
industries, or unless special inducements (e. g., 
rapid tax amortization, selective credit instru- 
ments) are adopted, the uneven impact of addi- 
tional defense expenditures may create production 
bottlenecks for particular industries, or may leave 
insufficient resources available for other nonde- 
fense sectors. 


Policy Implications of the Alternative Programs — 


1. Program B assumes the return of defense 
expenditures to Korean war levels. Defense spend- 
ing would account for roughly 11.5 percent of 
GN P—less than the 14.7 percent of GNP in 1953, 
but somewhat larger than at present. The rate of 
increase in per capita consumption would exceed 
the rate of increase of the past decade. Business 
investment could increase capital formation in 
response to the higher capital requirements of the 
defense program. Urgent Government nondefense 
programs could also be initiated. 

The same level of national output envisaged 
under Program A would be attained under Pro- 
gram B but without tax reduction. The additional 
revenue from current tax rates would help offset 
the inflationary impact of the additional defense 
expenditures, resulting in a balanced Federal 
budget. Compensating changes in various tax 
rates could still be adopted while leaving the ex- 
pected total tax yield unchanged. Higher state 
and local government expenditures and probably 
higher deficits would still leave the government 
sector as a net expanding force in the economy. 
However, even if the tax yield should increase as 
much as expenditures, price rises resulting from 
other causes could still take place. 


2. Under Program C, defense expenditures 
would total about $64 billion. The assumed addi- 
tional pressure for more goods and services would 
make possible a higher full employment GNP. 
National defense would account for 13.1 percent 
of GNP, somewhat lower than at the peak of the 
Korean war. Sufficient resources should be avail- 
able with this increased GNP to maintain approxi- 
mately the per capita rate of increase in personal 
consumption assumed under Program B. How- 
ever, some government nondefense programs 
would have to be delayed. 


Under Program C and Program D, inflationary 
pressures would call for a government budget 
policy resulting in a budget surplus. Under Pro- 
gram C, the extent of this budget surplus would 
be moderate. However, since state and local gov- 
ernment might increase some of their debt financ- 
ed programs, higher Federal revenues would be 
necessary to yield the budget surplus for the gov- 
ernment sector. Program C would mean the post- 
ponement of tax cuts, and would necessitate in- 
creasing existing rates or adopting tax measures 
to approximate Korean war levels of taxation. If 
shortages develop in defense procurement items 
or in certain critical materials, a direct materials 
allocation program might become necessary. In 
this event, credit and tax measures would not be 
sufficiently effective to prevent defense production 
bottlenecks. 

3. Under Program D, the economy would be ap- 
proaching full mobilization, with defense expen- 
ditures of $75 billion. More people would be drawn 
into the labor force and would work longer hours. 
Nevertheless, the increased demands for defense 
would absorb a still higher proportion of national 
output. This program would require drastic cuts 
in government nondefense spending. The per 
capita increase in personal consumption could be 
maintained but at slightly below the average rate 
of increase of the past decade. 

However, spendable income would probably in- 
crease in excess of the increase in consumer goods. 
Without comprehensive price control and con- 
sumer rationing, a stringent tax increase-—above 
the Korean war and World War II level—would 
be needed to prevent a substantial and possibly 
uncontrollable price rise. 

The high tax rates needed to control inflation 
might have adverse effects on production. They 
might also go beyond levels Congress would be 
likely to enact, even under emergency conditions. 
Accordingly, under Program D the residual infla- 
tionary pressure not neutralized by taxation would 
have to be contained by price control and ration- 
ing. Materials allocation control would be required 
to insure the availability of scare materials for 
defense procurement. 


Summary 


The alternative models should be understood as 
benchmarks for a study of the overall economic 
feasibility of present and additional national se- 
curity programs. 

Under Program A, some tax reduction or in- 
crease in nondefense programs should become 
feasible and desirable over the next few years, 
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with rising income, production and tax yield 
(from existing tax rates). 

In the event of a modest increase in national] 
security programs (Program B), we would have 
to forego this hoped-for tax reduction. 

With a substantial increase in national security 
programs (Program C), tax rates would have to 
be raised approximately to the Korean war level, 
and some additional Government nondefense pro- 
grams would have to be delayed. Credit stringency 
would have to be continued. Nevertheless, the in- 
creases in defense spending would permit the in- 
creases in business investment and consumption 
needed for sustaining the increase in production. 
Materials allocation controls might be needed, 
particularly if Government procurement programs 
should create bottlenecks. 

Program D involves an increase in spending 
and inflationary pressures which could not be con- 
tained solely by increases in tax rates and credit 
restrictions that are politically and economically 
feasible. This case marks the transition to a war 
program and would require comprehensive direct 
controls. 


Education for Area Planning 


“PyOOR PLANNING can be worse than no 

planning at all,” and planners must be ex- 
perts in many fields to cope with the complex U. S. 
society of rapid urbanization, industry spread, and 
great demands on America’s resources, Harvey S. 
Perloff, Director of Regional Studies for Resources 
for the Future, points out in a recent study. 

In the study, Education for Planning: City, 
State, and Regional, Mr. Perloff’s approach is to 
determine the appropriate intellectual, practical, 
-and “‘philosophical” basis for the education of city 
and regional planners. He discusses the kinds of 
persons to be recruited for planning tasks, how 
they are to be educated, and the problems facing 
institutions of higher learning in preparing per- 
sons for both the practical and creative problems 
of planning. City planners should be educated as 
“generalists-with-a-specialty,” while those en- 
gaged in the more loosely organized field of re- 
gional planning could best be educated as “special- 
ists-with-some-generalist-training.” 

The book includes an outline and brief descrip- 
tion of curricula of the University of Chicago 
1954-55 education for planning experiment. 
(Harvey S. Perloff, Education for Planning: City, 
State, and Regional, published for Resources for 
the Future, Inc. by Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more: November 1957, 189 pp., $3.50.) 
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Eric 
Peterson 


Last year, the AFL-CIO’s Secretary-Treasurers’ 
Conference appointed Eric Peterson—NPA Labor 
Committee member and General Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the International Association of Machin- 
ists—to a committee to draft a code of ethics for 
handling union finances. As a result of the strict 
rules established to govern accounting practices, 
and Mr. Peterson’s supervision, columnist Victor 
Riesel recently wrote of the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists: “Those unionists sure know 
where their money goes.” Born into a trade union 
family in Sweden which emigrated to Rawlins, 
Wyoming, Eric Peterson took up the trade of rail- 
road machinist at the Union Pacific shops there. 
In 1913, he joined the I.A.M., and is a member of 
Lodge 100, Deer Lodge, Montana. After holding 
local and district lodge offices, Mr. Peterson was 
appointed Grand Lodge Representative in 1929. 
He became a general vice president in 1937 and 
was assigned to the eastern states and New Eng- 
land, which he served until 1942, when he was 
assigned to assist the International President in 
Washington, D. C. In 1944, he was elected I.A.M. 
Genera! Secretary-Treasurer. He has represented 
the I.A.M. as: 1948 delegate to the International 
Transportworkers Federation Congress at Oslo, 
Norway, and 1949 Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association representative to the International 
Railwaymen’s Conference in Austria. He is a mem- 
ber of the AFL-CIO Committee on Social Secur- 
ity; Jurisdiction Committee of the Industrial 
Union Department; Financial Forms Committee 
of the Secretary-Treasurers’ Conference; advisory 
committee on occupational health of the U. S. 
Public Health Service; the Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee, Office of Defense 
Mobilization; Advisory Council on Social Secur- 
ity Financing (H.E.W.), and co-chairman, Ma- 
chinists Non-Partisan Political League. 
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Analysis of Consumer Expenditures 


« HO SPENDS how much on what?” is the 

question examined in the first volume of a 
long-range study of consumer expenditures by 
Life magazine. By measuring how much of the 
total expenditures are accounted for by households 
of various types, the study is designed to provide 
a planning aid for forecasting markets, and for 
the marketing of specific goods and services. 

The study is based on a survey of 15,003 house- 
holds, of which 10,243 supplied complete expend- 
iture data. Emphasis is on goods and services 
marketed through normal channels of distribu- 
tion, and excludes gifts, educational expenditures, 
and vacation expenditures. 

According to the study, the average U.S. house- 
hold spent $4,110 for the goods and services that 
were measured, or a total of about $200 billion for 
all households. There was a tendency for the in- 
creases in spending to diminish as households 
move up the income scale. Expenditures actually 
tended to exceed income among the lower income 
households—representing both debts to be paid 
out of future earnings, plus the dependence of 
some, particularly retired persons, on past savings. 

The study divides current expenditures into 
eight major types: food, beverage, and tobacco; 
clothing and accessories; home operation and im- 
provement; home furnishings; equipment and ap- 
pliances; medical and personal care; automotive 
vehicles ; recreation ; and others. These groups are 
broken down into more detailed categories. To 
increase the study’s value to marketing, individ- 
ual products are classified according to the con- 
sumer’s use of them. For example, ice cream is 
classified under “desserts” rather than under the 
standard category of “dairy products.” 

Expenditures are further analyzed in terms 
of seven household characteristics: household in- 
come (1955 money income from all sources before 
taxes) ; age of the household head; occvnation of 
the household head; education of the household 
head; stage of the household in the “life cycle” 
(young single persons, young married with chil- 
dren, etc.) ; geographic region (metropolitan sep- 
arated from nonmetropolitan within the re- 
gions) ; and market location. Also considered are 
the size and average number of persons per house- 
hold. 

In addition to the average dollar expenditure 
per household, figures are computed to show what 
portion of the money spent by all the households 
in a given classification went for food, clothing, 
etc. A third statistic is a percentage of the average 

expenditures per household to the dollar totals. 


Findings indicate that the food expenditures 
are least responsive to income. The dominant im- 
pression of the findings is the overall uniformity 
in the portions that each income group allots to 


. satisfy these broad categories of needs and pref- 


erences. The findings are similar for households 
of different educational attainments and ages, for 
households in different geographical regions, and 
among households in various stages of the “life 
cycle.” 

However, certain differences in expenditures 
are noted. Metropolitan households, for instance, 
spend significantly larger portions on food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, and smaller portions on durable 
goods than nonmetropolitan households. 

Higher income groups spend more on home 
furnishings, equipment and appliances; alcoholic 
beverages; automotive vehicles; recreation; and 
clothing. Those households of high educational 
attainment are positively associated with four 
product groups—frozen vegetables and juices, 
housing, communications, and photographic 
equipment. Households with young children pre- 
sent particularly good markets for prepared 
mixes, major appliances, and household waxes 
and cleaners. 

Suburban spending, too, establishes unique pat- 
terns of consumption. Forty-seven percent of all 
dollars spent on removable floor coverings was 
spent by those living in the suburbs. They also 
accounted for 45 percent of the total dollars spent 
on sports goods, and 40 percent of the total dollars 
spent on prepared pet food. Yet, they represent 
only 27 percent of all households and 31 percent 
of all spending. Much of the variations in spend- 
ing between geographic regions was ascribed to 
different degrees of market development rather 
than to characteristics of the region itself. 


Y POINTING UP these differences, the study 
provides a key to planning for various prod- 
ucts in the future. For example, the findings that 
50 percent of the sales of a particular product is 
related to 35 percent of all the households in a 
particular stage of the “life cycle’ presents im- 
plications for long-range planning. 

In the next study in this series, expenditures by 
households of each characteristic will be cross- 
classified by household income, making it possible 
to compare expenditures among households of 
different characteristics but of the same income. 
(Study of Consumer Expenditures, Vol. I, Life 
magazine, New York: 1957, $10.00.) 


Photograph taken at the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Wednesday evening, 
December 18, 1957, following an address at the 
Institute by Col. Richard S. Leghorn on “‘War- 
fare, Stalemate and Security.” Col. Leghorn spoke 
as Chairman of the NPA Special Project Com- 
mittee on Security Through Arms Control. In the 
picture, from left to right are: S. Wyman Ralph, 
1957 President of the Franklin Institute, Col. 
Leghorn, William L. Batt, Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee of NPA’s National Council, 
and Arnold Zander, NPA Secretary and Vice 
chairman of the NPA Labor Committee. 


Metropolitan Communities Bibliography 


O AID civic leaders, public officials, teachers, 

and students in locating references on gov- 
ernmental problems of metropolitan areas, a new 
bibliography has been published by the Govern- 
ment Affairs Foundation, Inc. of New York. The 
information was originally compiled for use by 
the Foundation’s staff, but has proved useful 
enough to be made available in published form. 

In three sections, the book offers bibliographical 

information on: government and politics in metro- 
politan areas; eighteen governmental functions of 
metropolitan management; problems facing in- 
habitants of metropolitan areas and methods used 
to meet them; and socio-economic background ma- 
terial on social structure and process, population, 
and metropolitan economy. 
(Metropolitan Communities: A Bibliography with 
Special Emphasis upon Government and Politics, 
Government Affairs Foundation, Inc., Public Ad- 
ministration Service, Chicago: 1956, 392 pp., 
$10.00.) 
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Economic Problems Facing the U.S. 
in the Next Twenty Years 


OREIGN AID, inflation, and urban redevelop- 

ment—in that order—were considered by fifty 
distinguished scholars and public affairs leaders 
participating in a recent Committee for Economic 
Development symposium to be the “most impor- 
tant economic problems to be faced by the United 
States in the next 20 years.” Various leaders of 
Free World countries were among the symposium 
participants. 

In individual papers, each participant expressed 
concern over these economic problems and the 
problems of growing leisure, deflation, remaining 
low-income groups, or conversely, the rising pros- 
perity of the U.S. with accompanying problems 
of broadly distributed high income. None of the 
participants considered the advent of an economic 
depression. 

Luther Gulick, President of the Institute of 
Public Administration and NPA trustee, felt that 
urban congestion and need for local redevelop- 
ment as result of the skyrocketing population 
growth would be a significant future problem. 


ORMER FRENCH Finance Minister and re- 
cipient of the 1953 NPA Gold Medal award, 
Jean Monnet, was among those who agreed that 
aid to underdeveloped countries would be the cru- 
cial future problem of the U.S. According to Mr. 
Monnet, “The problem of the underdeveloped 
area is ... probably the most explosive and im- 
portant of the next 20 years. At present the ten- 
sions between the advanced industrial countries 
and the underdeveloped ones are growing rather 
than diminishing . . . the rich industrial countries 
should come together—all of them, including Rus- 
sia, if possible—to solve this problem of speeding 
the development of backward areas which will 
ultimately affect them all equally ... I think it 
will ultimately be technically and psychologically 
impossible for men to penetrate space carrying 
with them anachronistic earthbound quarrels.” 
NPA Chief Economist Gerhard Colm stated 
that the important economic problem lay in de- 
veloping the “right degree of standards of per- 
formance and conduct . . . for solving problems 
within a free and democratic society.” 
Dr. Colm pointed out that, “The acceptance of 
standards of economic performance is particularly 
important in an economic and social system which 
is characterized by large and powerful ‘counter- 
vailing’ forces, such as organized labor, organized 
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business, organized farm groups, and broad-scope 
government. ... (These) may lead to a counter- 
vailing stalemate unless there is a superior con- 
cept of economic performance which defines the 
scope but also limits the power of organized 
groups. 
“Powerful organizations can play a productive 
role in a democratic society only if there is in the 
community some notion of the role they can and 
should play ... and of the limits beyond which 


Planning for Effective Industrial Leadership 


their power can be harmful.” 

The purpose of the symposium, conducted by 
C.E.D., with a grant from the Ford Foundation, 
‘was to focus public interest on key economic prob- 
lems and to stimulate discussion and action. 
(Papers of Symposium, “What is the Most Im- 
portant Economic Problem to be Faced by the 
U. S. in the Next Twenty Years,’ Committee for 
Economic Development, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, New York December 30, 1957, $2.50. 


Applying Behavioral Science to Industry 


RECENT UNESCO study underlines the. in- 
creasing importance to industrial executives 
of a scientific knowledge of human behavior. In an 
organizationally-complex industry, the study says, 
it has become constantly necessary to adjust hu- 
man skills, motivations, and attitudes to maintain 
the harmony within industrial units that results 
in high morale, low costs, and capacity production. 
The study, Some Applications of Behavioural 
Research, examines and illustrates with specific 
case examples the difficulties encountered in de- 
fining the particular behavioral problems to be 
solved, and applies the techniques of behavioral 
science—a social science based on the findings of 
“social psychology, much of the other types of 
psychology, sociology and cultural anthropology, 
and part at least of political science and eco- 
nomics.” 

The approach of the study is to correlate the 
research in behavioral science with the practical 
experience of various industries. Using this ap- 
proach, the study discusses organizing effective 
training programs for industrial leaders, for 
foreign nationals, and for scientists. Group in- 
fluences and the problems arising when one indus- 
trial group misunderstands the attitudes of an- 
other are examined, as well as the importance of 
thorough economic and psychological research in 
determining business ‘‘ups and downs.” 

Much of the study is based on proceedings and 
findings of seminars which discussed the applica- 
bility of behavioral science to industry. These 
seminars were conducted by the Foundation for 
Research in Human Behavior of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and were attended by representatives 
of industry, labor, the Federal government, and 
education. 

The training programs of International Harv- 
ester, Procter and Gamble, Detroit Edison, and 


a composite “model” program are analyzed in 
terms of their on-the-job improvement of per- 
formance, plus their success in adjusting motiva- 
tions, attitudes, and skills of trainees to meet the 
purposes of these organizations. 

Certain industries which have conducted man- 
agement improvement research with the same 
energy and devotion given to product improve- 
ment, according to the study, have pointed up the 
need for research in behavioral factors, continuity 
in training programs, and systematic evaluation 
of training activities in terms of their consequence 
for the organization. 

The substantial amount of research gathered by 
the growing group of behavioral scientists has, 
the study indicates, focused attention on the rela- 
tion to production of various individual factors 
(such as age, mental abilities, and interests), per- 
sonal contact, and outside-the-job education for 
foreign trainees. 

(Some Applications of Behavioural Research, 
edited by Rensis Likert and Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., 
UNESCO, Switzerland: 1957, 333 pp., $3.25.) 


Russian Scientific Literature 


UCH RUSSIAN SCIENTIFIC literature 

is collected by the Library of the National 

Research Council, Canada’s major science library 

—a collection which “compares favorably” with 
any outside the Iron Curtain. 

Here books, as well as over 150 regularly re- 
ceived Russian-langauge scientific and technical 
journals, are scanned by scientists familiar with 
Russian. Scientific material supplementing cur- 
rent knowledge is translated into English and 
listed in the Library’s Canadian Translations In- 
dex. This index records all English translations 
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of scientific papers, from any language, that have 
been translated in the United States or in the 
Commonwealth. 

German translations of many Russian books 

from the Eastern Zone of Germany furnish a cur- 
rent source of Russian scientific literature. An- 
other important source is reports and papers 
brought to the attention of Canadian scientists 
attending international conferences who in turn 
alert the Library. 
(“Russian Scientific Literature,” Canadian 
Weekly Bulletin, January 2, 1958, Information 
Division, Department of External Affairs, Ot- 
tawa, Canada.) 


Appraisal of the Future 


Nineteen-sixty and 1970 will be critical years 
for the world’s population, Dr. Richard L. Meier 
says in his book, Science and Economic Develop- 
ment, “because these are the years when specific 
needs of the world’s population will begin to ex- 
ceed potential supply.” 

Dr. Meier analyzes the present world problems 

in terms of human needs, population, and re- 
sources, and critically reviews the solutions which 
postwar science and technology are offering for 
the imminent food and fuel crises. 
(Science and Economic Development, by Richard 
L. Meier, MIT Technology Press and John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York: December 1956, 266 pp., 
$6.00.) 


NPA Joint Meeting 


NPA’s annual meeting will take place 
this March 31 in Washington with 
Board, Agriculture, Business, Labor, 
and International Committee members 
joining to explore key problems facing 
the nation today. 

During the one-day meeting which is 
to be held at the Hotel Statler, there will 
be presented NPA’s Gold Medal award 
for outstanding contributions through 
planning to the betterment of human 
life. 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to LOOKING AHEAD, are sent 
automatically to members of the Association. For informa- 
tion on membership, available publications and reports, 
write NPA Membership Department. 


LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Permission 
is granted to quote from or reprint specific articles, unless 
otherwise stipulated, provided credit is given to LOOKING 
AHEAD and the National Planning Association. 
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